MARGARET IN  VENICE

So we went about Venice tracking down pictures
and spiral staircases and so on, and my brains were
busy all the time with such things as a comparison
of Venice and its nearest modern equivalent, New
York, with the elaboration of schemes of action when
we returned to London, with the development of a
theory of Margaret.

Our marriage had done this much at least, that it
had fused and destroyed those two independent ways
of thinking about her that had gone on in my mind
hitherto. Suddenly she had become very near to me
and a very big thing, a sort of comprehensive gener-
alisation behind a thousand questions, like the sky or
England. The judgments and understandings that
had worked when she was, so to speak, miles away
from my life, had now to be altogether revised.
Trifling things began to matter enormously, that she
had a weak and easily fatigued back, for example, or
that when she knitted her brows and stammered a
little in talking, it didn't really mean that an ex-
quisite significance struggled for utterance.

We visited pictures in the mornings chiefly. In the
afternoon, unless we were making a day-long excur-
sion in a gondola, Margaret would rest for an hour
while I prowled about in search of English newspapers,
and then we would go to tea in the Piazza San Marco,
and watch the drift of people feeding the pigeons and
going into the little doors beneath the sunlit arches
and domes of Saint Mark's. Then perhaps we would
stroll on the Piazzetta, or go out into the sunset in a
gondola. Margaret became very interested in the
shops that abound under the colonnades and decided
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